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Crowds  of  women  clamored  in  the  house  on 
Machhwa  Bazaar  Street  in  Calcutta,  where  lived 
the  faithful  follower  of  Mohammed,  Hafiz  Allah 
Bakhsh,  and  his  wife,  a  pious  purdah  (veiled) 
woman.  They  surrounded  the  latter,  and  begged 
her  to  speak  on  their  behalf  to  her  son. 

"A  charm  to  win  back  the  love  of  my  husband!'’ 

"An  amulet  to  find  my  runaway  child!” 

"A  potent  for  my  health!” 

"Bid  the  jinn  find  employment  for  my  husband!” 

The  son  was  not  yet  thirteen  years  old,  and  the 
women  did  not  observe  purdah  with  him.  It  was 
the  boy  who  held  the  magical  power,  whom  the 
jinn  and  angels  obeyed. 

It  had  never  been  heard  of  before — that  a  boy 
not  yet  initiated  in  any  mystic  order  should  actu¬ 
ally  be  a  sufi  or  an  amil,  practicer  of  magic  and 
maker  of  charms — but  it  was  true  of  Abdus- 
Subhan. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  the  like  of  which  is 
seldom  heard.  It  is  the  epic  story  of  a  Moslem 
boy  who  was  converted  to  Christ  before  he  had 
ever  seen  a  preacher  or  a  missionary — who  was 
a  street  preacher  and  itinerant  evangelist  before  he 
was  permitted  to  join  a  church — who  sought  for 
God  wherever  He  might  be  found — who  became 
first  an  Anglican  and  then  a  Roman  Catholic — 
and  who  finally  became  a  Bishop  in  The  Meth¬ 
odist  Church. 


‘The  Servant  of  the  Holy  One” 


Abdus-Subhan,  ''the  Servant  of  the  Holy  One,” 
whom  a  holy  man  had  named  Fazlur  Rahman, 
"The  Grace  of  the  Merciful,”  came  from  the 
very  heart  of  Islam,  the  fanatical  cult  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  which  resists  Christianity  more  tena¬ 
ciously  than  outright  paganism. 

He  was  more  than  a  Moslem,  for  he  sprang 
from  a  long  line  of  the  sect’s  holy  men — mystics 
and  magic  workers,  who  manipulated  the  jinn 
and  the  angels — learned  the  deep  secrets  of  God — 
carr'ed  on  the  strange  and  hidden  rites  of  illumina¬ 
tion — committed  the  Koran,  letter  perfect,  to  mem¬ 
ory — made  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  the  holy 
places. 

These  were  the  sufis ,  revered  seers  of  Islam. 


His  Ancestry 

His  grandfather  was  a  sufi  of  the  Quadri  order. 
His  father  was  a  hafiz,  one  who  knew  the  Koran 
by  heart.  His  mother  was  a  strict  observer  of  all 
the  Moslem  rites,  who  trained  her  son  in  the 
prayers  and  fastings  and  whole  system  of  Islam, 
and  who  died  repeating  the  Moslem  creed:  "There 
is  no  god  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
apostle.” 

So  carefully  was  young  Abdus — who  later  was 
called  John — nurtured  in  the  lore  of  Islam  that 
he  early  became  something  of  a  mystic  in  his 
own  right.  Before  he  was  ten  years  old  he  read 
the  whole  Koran  and  began  memorizing  it  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  hafiz.  He  learned  Persian 
and  Arabic,  and  was  sent  to  the  Woodburne 


School  and  the  Calcutta  Madrasah,  a  Moslem 
school,  to  learn  English. 

His  Zeal 

He  could  not  tolerate  one  who  did  not  observe 
the  prayers  and  fastings,  and  he  hated  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  Young  John — ten  years  old — dreamed  of 
a  holy  war  in  which  he  would  draw  the  sword 
against  infidels  and  die  gloriously  in  battle  for 
Islam. 

The  boy  was  fanatically  in  earnest  about  all 
this.  His  was  a  search  for  God  and  the  deep 
secrets  of  the  spiritual  life.  He  haunted  the 
libraries  and  shops  for  books  and  manuscripts 
that  would  add  to  his  store  of  mystical  and  magi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  and  he  sought  out  the  masters 
who  were  adept  in  such  matters. 

The  Young  Magician 

His  success  was  somewhat  amazing.  He  learned 
much  about  the  mysterious  and  invisible  beings, 
the  jinn,  who  could  profoundly  influence  human 
destiny.  Under  the  instruction  of  one  man  he 
actually  saw  the  unseen  multitudes — and  secured 
from  them  the  name  and  address  of  a  thief  who 
was  being  sought. 

He  became  a  sufi  at  the  unheard-of  age  of 
thirteen,  when  he  was  initiated  into  the  secrets 
of  his  grandfather’s  order — the  mysteries  of  which 
its  devotees  are  sworn  to  keep  inviolate.  Never 
before  had  there  been  a  thirteen-year-old  sufi,  and 
there  were  restrictions,  but  Abdus-Subhan  was 
deep  in  the  inner  arcana  of  Islam. 


a 


From  Magic  to  Mystic 

Now  his  quest  turned  from  magic  to  mysticism.  1 
His  grandfather  told  him  there  were  two  forms 
of  mystic  enlightenment.  The  amil  practices  1 
charms  and  is  of  low  degree.  The  kctmil  seeks  ] 
perfection  and  a  true  knowledge  of  God.  The 
boy  became  a  kctmil — a  salik  or  traveler  on  the 
road  to  that  divine  insight  which  comes  by  il¬ 
lumination  and  revelation. 

"I  was  to  travel,”  he  said,  "along  at-Taniqat, 
the  mystic  Path,  and  pa'ss  from  stage  to  stage, 
meeting  in  the  unseen  world  Adam,  Noah,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Moses,  Jesus  and  Mohammed,  and  finally 
to  reach  and  enjoy  the  Union  with  Allah.” 

The  “Inji!” 

One  day  a  Moslem  friend  gave  him  a  copy  of 
the  Gospel,  received  from  a  colporteur.  Young 
Subhan  tore  it  to  pieces,  for  his  teacher  had 
told  him  that  it  was  not  the  true  injil  or  Gospel 
of  which  the  Koran  testified,  but  a  corruption 
which  contained  blasphemous  words  to  pollute  the 
soul  of  a  believer.  Nevertheless,  on  later  receiving 
another  copy  of  the  Gospel,  he  felt  a  prompting 
to  read  it,  and  he  did  read  it. 

The  result  was  startling.  There  was  nothing 
blasphemous  about  it!  If  men  set  out  to  corrupt 
a  sacred  book  they  would  certainly  lower  its 
ethical  standards,  but  this  was  exalted!  If  Chris¬ 
tians  invented  it,  would  they  have  included  the 
shameful  death  of  their  Master — or  caused  Him 
to  reappear  only  to  His  disciples  while  His  ene¬ 
mies  remained  triumphant  over  His  death! 


All  this  was  puzzling.  The  traveler  read  it  . 
again.  He  was  convinced  that  this  was  the  true 
injil — it  was  God’s  Word  and  Revelation. 

He  had  never  seen  a  preacher  or  a  missionary. 
He  had  read  only  one  Gospel.  "It  was  sufficient! 

I  decided  to  become  a  Christian,"  he  said. 


How  to  Become  a  Christian 

Now  the  strangely  converted  boy  set  out  to 
find  someone  who  could  make  him  a  Christian. 
It  was  not  an  easy  matter. 

"I  considered  it  a  regular  procedure,"  he  con¬ 
tinued,  "in  order  to  change  my  religion,  to  ap¬ 
proach  anyone  who  by  his  costume  and  general 
appearance  looked  to  be  a-  Christian  and  reveal 
my  intention  to  him  and  he  would’  do  the  rest. 
So  day  after  day  I  watched  in  the  streets  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  passers-by  dressed  in  European  clothes, 
Europeans,  Anglo-Indians  and  even  the  police  ser¬ 
geants  on  duty,  desiring  to  ask  them  how  I  could 
become  a  Christian." 

He  found  nobody  who  could  help  him.  Three 
times  he  tried  to  see  a  British  padre ,  only  to  find 
the  preacher  could  not  understand  his  language. 
He  went  into  a  Catholic  Church  while  a  service 
was  in  progress,  but  was  told  to  leave.  He  heard 
an  Indian  preaching  on  the  streets — he  even  went 
home  with  the  preacher — but  the  man  only  re¬ 
hearsed  arguments  and  did  not  tell  the  boy  how 
to  become  a  Christian. 

Finding  no  human  help,  he  secured  a  copy  of 
the  whole  Bible  and  began  his  studies  unaided. 
By  his  own  reading,  and  with  no  theological  guid- 


an ce  whatever,  he  came  to  a  fair  understanding 
of  Christianity  and  worked  out  a  creed  which 
included  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  forgiveness, 
the  resurrection,  immortality. 

But  it  was  not  enough. 

His  First  Human  Help 

One  day  he  secured  a  circular  announcing  a 
lecture  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  He  sent  a  post  card 
to  the  institution,  saying  he  wanted  to  become  a 
Christian.  Being  invited  to  call,  he  was  turned 
over  to  a  blind  secretary  who  became  his  friend 
and  taught  him  the  secret  of  prayer.  It  was  not  a  ‘ 
form  of  ritual,  but  a  direct  and  extemporaneous 
approach  to  God.  "Prayer,”  he  found,  "was  not 
a  bargain  with  God.  It  was  a  fellowship  of  a 
son  with  a  father.” 

He  was  progressing  in  his  search,  and  his  heart 
flamed  with  the  love  of  Christ,  but  he  was  refused 
baptism  and  church  membership  because  of  his 
age. 

1 

Brahmo  Sanaa] 

The  young  sufi’s  search  next  led  him  to  the 
Brahmo  Samaj,  that  strange  sect  of  half-way 
Christians  who  sought  to  produce  a  syncretism 
of  Christianity  and  the  Indian  religions.  He 
attended  Brahmo  services  before  he  attended  a 
church  service,  and  the  Brahmo  leaders  assured 
him  that  he  could  become  a  good  Christian  with¬ 
out  wholly  renouncing  Islam. 

But  it  was  not  true.  The  boy  declared  that 


"the  Samaj  did  not  give  the  satisfaction  for  which 
my  heart  was  longing.  My  heart  was  ablaze  for 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  me 
but  to  become  His  follower  by  openly  confessing 
Him  and  professing  His  religion/’ 

Open  Testimony 

One  day  John’s  attention  was  directed  to 
Andrew’s  testimony  to  his  brother  Simon,  and 
Philip’s  witness  to  Nathaniel:  "We  have  found 
Messiah.”  (John  1:  41-45),  and  he  was  told  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  true  Christian  to  win 
others. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  young  searcher, 
who  was  meeting  so  many  difficulties  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  become  a  Christian,  resolved  to  testify 
to  his  new  faith. 

In  the  Calcutta  Madrasah  he  spoke  to  his  fel¬ 
low  students  about  Christ.  That  started  trouble. 
The  news  spread;  he  was  warned  to  renounce 
Christ  or  he  would  be  beaten;  boys  stood  up  in 
the  classes  and  shouted  "A  Christian!  A  Chris¬ 
tian!”  and  when  he  admitted  the  charge  and 
defended  Christ  they  screamed,  "Blasphemy!  Blas¬ 
phemy!” 

A  riot  impended  and  a  conference  was  called. 
He  answered  all  questions  frankly,  while  the 
maulris  gnashed  their  teeth  and  cursed  him  and 
the  students  spit  beetle  leaf  juice  on  him.  He 
was  kicked  out. 

The  next  day  his  father  took  him  to  the  Ma¬ 
drasah  to  apologize  for  his  audacity  in  arguing 
with  the  teachers.  He  was  willing  to  apologize, 
but  would  not  retract  a  word  of  his  testimony 


for  Christ.  The  maulvis,  however,  would  not  see 
him,  and  told  his  father  there  was  a  devil  in  him. 
That  angered  the  father,  who  expressed  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  his  low  opinion  of  maulvis  who 
could  not  restore  the  faith  of  a  child  in  Islam. 


In  Christian  Work 

The  Subhan  youth  was  then  admitted  to  the 
Anglican  St.  Paul’s  High  School,  a  concession, 
because  that  school  did  not  accept  Moslem  boys. 
Here  for  the  first  time  he  saw  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  and  s*oon  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  the  most  earnest  Christians  in  the 
group. 

He  went  out  to  preach  on  the  streets.  He 
visited  the  hospital  and  went  from  bed  to  bed, 
telling  the  patients  about  Christ.  During  vaca¬ 
tion  he  went  on  evangelistic  camps  to  various  vil¬ 
lages,  preaching,  distributing  tracts,  and  witness¬ 
ing  to  the  Christian  faith  among  the  people. 

Though  an  effective  and  zealous  evangelist,  he 
had  not  been  baptized  and  was  not  a  member  of 
the  church.  But  in  due  course,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  saintly  principal  of  the  school,  his 
fidelity  was  proved,  and  on  July  7th,  1912,  he 
was  baptized,  admitted  to  membership,  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  Church  of  England. 


Still  a  Mystic 

Time  moved  on.  The  young  Christian’s  faith  in 
Christ  and  zeal  in  winning  men  increased.  He 
went  from  Calcutta  and  entered  St.  John’s  Col- 


lege  at  Agra.  He  began  a  book  which  would 
present  Christianity  to  Moslems. 

He  was  still  a  mystic — a*  better  sufi  than  ever. 
He  was  reproached  by  a  Moslem  because  he  had 
lost  the  power  to  produce  tawiz  or  charms.  He 
replied:  "I  do  not  need  charms  now,  for  my 
God  is  not  one  who  needs  coaxing  to  attend  to 
my  wants.” 

His-  communion  with  Christ  had  all  the  char¬ 
acteristic's  of  mysticism.  On  one  occasion,  while 
praying  alone  on  the  roof  of  the  mausoleum  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar,  near  Agra,  he  saw  a  vision  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross.  "It  produced  a  great 
change  in  my  heart,”  he  said.  "It  was  burning 
with  fire.  It  gave  me  a  strange  feeling  of 
ecstacy,  but  so  different  from  the  one  that  I  had 
experienced  as  a  Moslem  mystic.  Ecstatic  thoughts 
began  to  bubble  up  in  my  mind.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
perience  which  led  to  a  fresh  and  deeper  conse¬ 
cration  of  my  life.” 


A  Roman  Catholic 

But  the  tendency  to  excessive  mysticism  had 
a  serious  result.  The  passion  for  preaching  Christ 
receded  and  the  desire  for  lonely  communion  be¬ 
came  more  pronounced,  and  Subhan  found  him¬ 
self  drifting  toward  Rome.  In  1921  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

For  four  years  he  was  a  Catholic,  observing 
its  meticulous  rules  and  practicing  austerities  in 
preparation  for  the  priesthood. 

It  gradually  dawned  upon  him,  however,  that 
Roman  Catholicism  was  not  a  help,  but  an  actual 
hindrance  in  his  search  for  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  God. 


His  superiors  forbade  him  to  join  the  graces 
and  prayers  in  the  homes  of  his  Protestant  friends. 
He  was  told  that  Protestants,  whom  he  personally 
knew  to  be  saintly,  were  not  Christians  at  all. 
That  it  was  sinful  to  enter  a  Protestant  church 
for  prayer  or  worship,  to  study  a  Bible  published 
by  a  Protestant  society,  to  read  any  Protestant 
literature. 

These  and  similar  attitudes,  so  contradictory  of 
his  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
forced  him  away  from  Rome. 

'The  Protestant  Church,”  he  declared,  ’’has 
many  defects  and  faults,  but  she  is  not  prevented, 
like  the  Roman  Church,  by  arrogating  to  herself 
the  claim  of  infallibility,  from  confessing  her 
faults,  and  seeking  to  reform  herself,  and  from 
denouncing  her  errors  as  errors.” 

Leaving  Rome,  Subhan  was  without  a  home 
and  without  a  church.  He  returned  to  the  home 
of  his  childhood,  where  he  was  received  by  his 
mother  and  brothers.  His  religious  convictions 
were  respected,  but  even  under  the  best  conditions 
the  presence  of  a  Christian  in  a  Moslem  home 
creates  an  awkward  situation,  since  it  subjects 
the  Moslems  themselves  to  the  taunts  and  sus¬ 
picions  of  their  community.  By  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  he  was  forced  out  into  the  world. 

The  Methodist 

After  severing  his  connection  with  Rome  and 
returning  to  the  Protestant  faith,  Subhan  looked 
for  a  spiritual  home  and  a  held  for  Christian 
service.  He  found  both  in  The  Methodist  Church. 

At  that  time  the  Methodists  were  planning  a 


department  of  Islamics  at  the  Bareilly  Theological 
Seminary  for  the  better  preparation  of  young 
ministers  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  Moslems, 
and  were  looking  for  a  person  qualified  to  as¬ 
sume  the  chair.  Friends  put  Subhan  in  touch  with 
Dr.  Murray  T.  Titus,  leader  of  the  enterprise, 
and  the  new  convert  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
department. 

In  Bareilly  he  came  into  close  contact  with  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Methodist  emphasis  on  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  faith  and  evangelism  struck  a 
responsive  chord  in  his  soul.  Here  he  found  those 
aspects  of  Christianity  which  satisfied  his  inner 
longings.  He  joined  The  Methodist  Church,  soon 
became  a  preacher,  and  in  1930  he  was  received 
into  the  North  India  Conference  and  ordained 
an  Elder. 

That  same  year  the  Henry  Martyn  School  of 
Islamic  Studies  was  opened  in  Lahore,  as  a  union 
missionary  enterprise  to  provide  facilities  for  re¬ 
search  in  the  study  of  Islamics  and  advanced  train¬ 
ing  for  the  missionaries  in  the  evangelization  of 
Moslems.  Subhan  was  invited  to  join  the  staff 
of  this  new  school,  which  offered  him  a  wider  and 
greater  opportunity.  The  Methodist  Church  de¬ 
cided  to  lend  his  services  and  close  its  own  de¬ 
partment  in  Bareilly.  Subsequent  events  justified 
the  wisdom  of  this  appointment. 

In  Lahore  Subhan  was  in  the  Indus  River  Con¬ 
ference,  and  he  transferred  his  membership  thereto. 
In  the  Province  of  Punjab  he  found  a  rich  field  of 
service  and  made  many  friends.  As  a  lecturer  of 
the  Henry  Martyn  School,  he  visited  the  churches, 
addressed  conventions,  helped  in  evangelistic  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  conducted  classes. 

He  wrote  a  book,  "Sufism,  Its  Saints  and 


Shrines/'  giving  a  brief  history  of  Sufism,  deal¬ 
ing  especially  with  its  Indian  phase,  and  another 
on  "Islam,  It’s  Beliefs  and  Practices,”  a  study  of 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  Moslems. 

During  a  year  when  the  principal  of  the  school 
was  absent,  Subhan  was  acting-principal,  and 
when  the  former  retired  the  principalship  was  of¬ 
fered  to  him.  But  he  declined,  lest  he  should  be 
unable  to  combine  his  school  duties  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1936  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  at  the  Conference  of  All  Religions 
in  the  All-India  Depressed  Classes  Conference  at 
Lucknow,  and  in  that  great  gathering  he  presented 
the  claims  of  Christ  to  the  leading  representa¬ 
tives  of  India’s  outcastes.  Two  years  later  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  World  Missionary  Conference 
at  Tambaram  (Madras).  The  sufi  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  great  Christian  leader  in  India. 

Pastor— Superintendent— Bishop 

In  1940  the  Henry  Martyn  School  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Aligarh,  the  seat  of  the  Moslem  Uni¬ 
versity,  eighty  miles  from  Delhi.  In  1942  he 
became  pastor  of  Central  Methodist  Church  in 
Delhi,  serving  it  in  connection  with  his  duties  at 
the  school  in  Aligarh.  In  1943  he  received  an  ad¬ 
ditional  appointment  as  associate  superintendent 
of  the  Delhi  district. 

With  his  lectures  to  the  students  and  his  duties 
as  pastor  and  district  superintendent,  he  managed 
to  fill  a  large  number  of  preaching  engagements 
in  churches  of  various  denominations,  conventions, 
theological  colleges  and  youth  conferences. 


At  the  Central  Conference  held  in  India  at  the 
close  of  1944,  in  the  historic  city  of  Lucknow, 
John  A.  Subhan  was  elected  a  Bishop  of  The 
Methodist  Church.  His  search  had  led  him  from 
Mohammed  to  Christ,  from  a  worker  of  charms  to 
the  episcopal  seat  in  a  great  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tion. 

In  these  words  Bishop  Subhan  sums  up  the 
place  of  experience  in  the  Christian  life: 

"No  amount  of  reading  about  mountains  can 
give  that  feeling  of  joy  which  a  mountaineer  ex¬ 
periences  in  actually  climbing  the  steep  peaks  and 
living  surrounded  by  mountain  scenery.  These  and 
other  qualities  of  life  cannot  be  acquired  by  mere 
reading  about  them,  but  by  living  in  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  persons  who  embody  these  qualities  in 
their  own  life. 

"Thus  it  is  that  the  more  we  live  with  Him 
the  more  we  know  of  the  Divine  qualities  as 
He  reveals  them,  to  the  extent  that  our  feeble 
soul  is  able  to  comprehend  them.  God  is  infinite 
and  so  there  is  no  limit  to  His  love,  goodness, 
purity  and  all  other  Divine  attributes.  One  moun¬ 
tain  peak  of  His  experience  leads  to  another,  and 
thus  we  go  higher  and  still  higher.  At  every 
peak  I  find  myself  exclaiming:  O  the  unsearch¬ 
able  riches  of  Christ.’  ” 


"The  Search  of  a  Sufi ” 
was  written  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Editorial 
Department  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  and 
Church  Extension,  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  and  has 
been  read  and  approved 
by  Bishop  John  A. 

S  ubhan. 


